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HE story of one of the greatest achieve- 

ments in the history of the Protestant 

Church begins in 1769, in the study of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., in London, England, 
where the founder of Methodism is busy at his 
desk upon the revision of a manuscript soon to 
be sent to the printer. As he writes he is in- 
terrupted by Robert Williams, who, with Wes- 
ley’s permission, is about to sail for America 
to preach the gospel in the New World under 
the direction of the missionaries Boardman and 
Pilmoor. 

Meanwhile Philip Embury, the carpenter, who 
first preached Methodist sermons in America in 
his own house, helped make possible a house of 
worship. With money raised by subscription he 
helps to erect Wesley Chapel (old John Street 
Church), making with his own hands the high 
pulpit in the barnlike room, into which, laying 
aside his saw, plane, and hammer, he goes to 
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preach at candle-lighting time, Sunday, October 
30, 1768, the first minister of this historic church. 

Robert Williams, when he lands in Norfolk, 
Virginia, in the fall of 1769, loses no time in fol- 
lowing the example of Wesley in seeing to it that 
the people have good religious reading matter. 
Standing before a little printing shop he is seen, 
hymnal in hand, lining out the hymns of Wesley, 
and preaching and praying with the little group 
which has gathered about him. After the out- 
door service he distributes the pamphlets, which 
he has had reprinted in this country and which 
bear the name of the man who bade him farewell 
and Godspeed. 


During the twenty years which follow 
the need for books and pamphlets be- 
comes more apparent. 


Bishop Francis Asbury, now in the prime of 
his years, presides at the Conference in June, 
1789, held in the church where Embury began 
his preaching, and by his side sat Bishop Thomas 
Coke the scholar. The Rev. John Dickins, a 
graduate of Eton, pastor of the church at that 
time, serves as secretary. Twenty of the stal- 
wart preachers of that day participate in the pro- 
ceedings. Here, in the crude surroundings which 
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characterized the first John Street Church in 
New York City, business both picturesque and 
enduring was transacted. 

Bishop Asbury arises to address the Conference 
as follows: 


“George Washington has just been inaug- 
urated first President of these United 
States. We have the unusual oppor- 
tunity to be the first religious body to 
offer felicitations. What is your pleas- 
Ofer 


Major Thomas Morrell, who was wounded in 
the Battle of Long Island, secures the floor and 
moves: 


“That congratulations be sent from this 
body to the Honorable George Wash- 
ington, the first President of the United 
States of America, and that Bishops 
Asbury and Coke be requested to pre- 
pare the greetings and present them.” 


Arrangements for an appointment with the 
President having been made by Major Morrell 
and John Dickins, they with Bishops Asbury 
and Coke proceed to Federal Hall, where they 
are formally received. 

After greetings are exchanged, Bishop Asbury 
delivers the first message froma religious body 
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ever presented to a President of the United 
States. It reads: 


“We, the Bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, humbly beg leave, in the 
name of our society, collectively, in these 
United States, to express to you the warm 
feelings of our hearts, and our sincere 
congratulations on your appointment to 
the presidentship of these states. Weare 
conscious, from the signal proofs you 
have already given, that you are a friend 
of mankind; and, under this established 
idea, place as full confidence in your wis- 
dom and integrity for the preservation of 
those civil and religious liberties which 
have been transmitted to us by the provi- 
dence of God, and the glorious Revolu- 
tion as we believe ought to be reposed in 
man. 


“We have received the most grateful 
satisfaction from the humble and entire 
dependence on the great Governor of the 
universe which you have repeatedly ex- 
pressed, acknowledging him the source 
of every blessing, and particularly of the 
most excellent Constitution of these 
states, which is at present the admira- 
tion of the world, and may in future 
become its great exemplar for imitation; 
and hence we enjoy a holy expectation 
that you will always prove a faithful 
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and impartial patron of genuine, vital 
religion, the grand end of our creation 
and present probationary existence. 
And we promise you our fervent prayers 
to the throne of grace, that God Al- 
mighty may endue you with all the 
graces and gifts of his Holy Spirit, that 
he may enable you-to fill up your im- 
portant station to his glory, the good of 
his church, the happiness and prosperity 
of the United States, and the welfare of 
mankind.” 


Upon the conclusion of Bishop Asbury’s ad- 
dress, President Washington, who knew the loy- 
alty of the Methodists during the Revolutionary 
War, responds as follows: 


“T return to you individually, and through 
you to your society collectively in the 
United States, my thanks for the demon- 
strations of affection, and the expressions 
of joy offered in their behalf, on my late 
appointment. It shall be my endeavor 
to manifest the purity of my inclinations 
for promoting the happiness of mankind, 
as well as the sincerity of my desire to 
contribute whatever may be in my 
power toward the civil and religious lib- 
erties of the American people. In pur- 
suing this line of conduct I hope, by the 
assistance of Divine Providence, not al- 
together to disappoint the confidence 
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which you have been pleased to repose in 
me. 

“It always affords me satisfaction 
when I find a concurrence of sentiment 
and practice between all conscientious 
men, in acknowledgments of homage to 
the great Governor of the universe, and 
in professions of support to a just civil 
government. After mentioning that I 
trust the people of every denomination, 
who demean themselves as good citizens, 
will have occasion to be convinced that 
I shall always strive to prove a faithful 
and impartial patron of genuine vital re- 
ligion, I must assure you in particular 
that I take in the kindest part the prom- 
ise you make of presenting your prayers 
at the throne of grace for me, and that I 
likewise implore the divine benediction 
on yourselves and your religious com- 
munity.” 

Once more back in the Conference session on 
the following day, Bishop Asbury’s report of his 
visit to the President is received with great re- . 
joicing. 

It is voted to send Rev. Jesse Lee as a mis- 
sionary to New England, and the members of 
the Conference gather to congratulate him and 
wish him Godspeed as he starts upon his gospel 
journey. 
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The need of printed matter by the Cir- 
cuit Riders and stationed preachers, and 
the necessity of a unified method of pro- 
ducing it, gave rise to the beginning of 
the reason for our tale, the decision at 
this Conference to elect a Book Steward 
and to begin a Methodist publishing 


business. 


In the despairing moments which follow the 
unanimous decision to embark in business with- 
out any visible capital, the secretary of the Con- 
ference, John Dickins, arises and says: 


“Brethren, be of good courage and go for- 
ward; I have one hundred and twenty 
pounds sterling, the savings of my life’s 
labors. I will lend every shilling of it to 
The Methodist Book Concern until such 
time as it can be returned to me.” 


The offer is accepted and the Rev. John 
Dickins is appointed the first Book Steward of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, to which city he is also 
appointed as pastor. 

The first product of John Dickins, Book Stew- 
ard (which included the tasks of editor, proof- 
reader, business manager, bookkeeper, salesman, 
and shipping clerk of the infant publishing 
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house), printed in the shop of Prichard and Hall, 
in Philadelphia, was 


An 
ExtTRACT 
of the 
CHRISTIAN’S PATTERN 
or, a 
TREATISE 
of the 
IMITATION OF CHRIST 


Written in Latin 
By Tuomas A Kempis 
Published by 
John Wesley, M.A. 





Philadelphia 


Printed by Prichard and Hall, and sold by John 
Dickins in Fourth-Street, between Race and Arch 
Streets. 1789. 


This same year the Arminian Magazine, the 
forerunner of the Methodist Review, was pub- 
lished, and an early Methodist is seen looking 
over the first number with evident satisfaction. 

In 1790 Dickins was relieved of his duties as 
pastor to devote his whole time to the task of 
superintendent of the printing and book busi- 
ness. His income, which was set by the General 
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Conference of 1792 at $66614, was estimated as 
follows: 


$200 for a dwelling house and for a book 
1 #= ‘oom. 
50 for a boy. 
53% for firewood. 
333 to clothe and feed himself, his wife 
and children. 


The first Book Committee, consisting of John 
Dickins, Henry Willis, Thomas Haskins, and the 
Philadelphia preacher, ex-officio, met in 1792 and 
discussed, among other matters, the action of the 
General Conference of that year, which in high 
faith in the practical results of their enterprise 
felt justified in granting out of the prospective 
profits of the book business 


$800 to Cokesbury College for the next 
year, and $1,066%4 annually for 
the rest of the Quadrennium. 

$266% annually for the worn-out preach- 
ers. 

The Bishop was authorized to draw $64 
annually for the benefit of the Con- 
ference Academies. 

Any surplus over this and the $866 to 
Dickins was to be added to the cap- 
ital. 


During the Book Stewardship of John 
Dickins, from 1789 until his death dur- 
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ing the yellow-fever plague of 1798, over 
114,000 volumes went out from the 
Methodist Book Rooms at Philadelphia. 
“These Methodist books were small, in- 
expensive, singularly free from the pon- 
derous terms of theology, and held out a 
hopeful system of religion to the people.” 


The Rev. Ezekiel Cooper succeeds John 
Dickins in 1799, and in 1804 The Methodist Book 
Concern is moved to New York, in Gold Street. 
“Philadelphia parted with it without sorrow and 
New York received it without joy.” 

The demand for hymn books led to the pub- 
lishing in 1808 of a hymnal, “David’s Com- 
panion,” and Mr. James Evans, the chorister of 
John Street Church, drilled his singers with a 
product of the Book Concern in the old room 
where the Book Concern was voted into being. 

The magazine era having dawned in the United 
States, the Methodist Magazine was relaunched in 
1818, to supply the need for wholesome, intelli- 
gent religious discussion. An interested reader is 
pointing out a striking passage of one whom he 
would convince of the necessity of salvation. 

Up to the election of Nathan Bangs as Book 
Steward in 1820, The Methodist Book Concern 
had not “manufactured” its own product. He 
saw the larger vision and in 1821 we find him in- 
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specting the work in the bindery which he estab- 
lished in the basement of the Wesleyan Academy, 
and three years later the printing plant which 
Bangs and Emery opened in the same building. 


In the meantime the Allegheny Moun- 
tains have prevented progress westward. 


The Allegheny Mountains are seen and several 
representative scenes appear which suggest their 
height and impassability. A wagon breaks down 
on a bad road. A Circuit Rider on horseback 
stops, gets down, gives the driver a lift, and pre- 
sents him with some Methodist pamphlets. 

Congress, realizing the handicap the difficult 
passage over the Allegheny Mountains was, in 
1808 made an appropriation to open the Cum- 
berland Road. 

Bishop Asbury had this great western country 
much on his heart. In his last report to General 
Conference in 1816, which another reads because 
of his death, he expresses a longing for more ade- 
quate Book Concern provision for this section. 

The argument for a Book Agent in Cincinnati 
was already before the Church. 


(1) Difficulty of transportation. 
(2) Depreciation of Western currency. 
(3) Increasing population by migration. 
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The General Conference of 1820 finally voted: 


“That an additional Book Agent be ap- 
pointed whose duty it shall be to reside 
in Cincinnati, and manage the Concern 
in the western country under the direc- 
tion of the editor in New York.” 


The final ballot for this position read: 


Martin Raters: Gyre tie Vee - 43 
Marcus,Lindsey:, -40ee0 se4ceue ne? 41 
SESE COPING 3 ons teint ree a I 


The picture of Cincinnati about 1820 is seen, 
and out of it emerges the little fifteen-by-twenty- 
foot room at the corner of Fifth and Elm Streets, 
where Martin Ruterpened the business. Martin 
Ruter and his boy are already busy at their tasks 
as the room appears. 

Martin Ruter is seen at a high desk, working 
on the accounts of the year, the first page of the 
ledger being held up, and then seen in close-up. 

The first year’s business of the Book Concern 
at Cincinnati amounted to $4,000. During the 
first years the Cincinnati Concern published no 
books, depending upon the New York Concern 
to supply the sheets for binding. 

A press was purchased in 1832. It is seen being 
shipped on a wagon, then along the road over 
the Allegheny Mountains, on a flatboat going 
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down the Ohio River from Pittsburgh, and 
finally installed on the west side of Walnut 
Street, between Third and Fourth Streets. 

One of the early products in Cincinnati was 
the Western Christian Advocate, authorized by the 
General Conference of 1832. The first editorial 
is seen close-up. 

At the General Conference of 1836, held in 
Cincinnati, Martin Ruter, now Chairman of the 
Book Committee, reported: 


“Resolved, That the Book Concern shall 
be continued in the City of New York.” 


With the first issue of Der Christliche Apologete, 
1840, began the volume of publications in the 
German language. 

A page of the Ladies’ Repository and Gatherings 
of the West, 1841, is seen close-up so that the 
copper and steel engravings show. For thirty- 
nine years this magazine was a journal of civili- 
zation throughout the Mississippi Valley and had 
a marked religious, literary, and esthetic influ- 
ence upon the people of the Ohio Valley. 

The General Conference of 1836 voted 
to buy property and build a home for The 
Methodist Book Concern in Cincinnati. 

Thus began the expansion that has kept pace 

with the development of the nation. The pres- 
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ent Cincinnati headquarters, completed in 1916, 
appears, followed on an outline map of the 
United States by the branch houses of The Meth- 
odist Book Concern in the following chrono- 
logical order: Boston, 1836; Pittsburgh, 1840; 
Chicago, 1852; St. Louis, 1852—transferred to 
Kansas City, Missouri, 1902; San Francisco, 
1852; Detroit, 1887; Portland, Oregon (Salesroom), 
1912; and the present Book Concern Building at 
New York, completed in 1889. 

The Methodist Book Concern through the 
years has shown marvelous expansion, as seen 
in the animation of the following contrasts: 


Presenticmploy ceahart es ee toe 10gO 
Nuniher 11789 464 Chae eee I 
Pounds of white print paper used 
for magazines, books, and all 
kinds of literature, last year, 
11,000,000 lbs. 
Used in 1789, about........... 750 lbs. 
In 1789, housed in a rented room 
Total value of present property, about 
$7,000,000.00 
From the days of the Circuit Rider until 
now The Methodist Book Concern has 
met the needs of a developing Church. 


The Circuit Rider of the Western country ap- 
pears crossing the river on horseback and stop- 
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! 
ping to give his horse a drink. He disappears 
through the dense and almost impenetrable 
forest and comes out into a clearing, where he 
stops to look around and enjoy the outlook. 
The loneliness is most intense as he dismounts. 

As the twilight falls both horse and man are 
seen at their evening meal. The Circuit Rider’s 
faithful companion grazes nearby as the itinerant 
Methodist preacher partakes of his bread and 
cheese and drinks from a gurgling spring. The 
meal over, he reads from his Testament, prays, 
and as night closes in falls asleep with his saddle- 
bags for his pillow. 

Morning finds him approaching a frontiers- 
man’s log cabin sheltered by trees. As he draws 
near the mother appears at the door and, seeing 
a lad coming up the road, calls him to her. 
They notice a stranger approaching and call the 
man of the house. A tall, lean frontiersman 
comes out to the door and leans against the jamb. 
They await the preacher’s arrival with joyous 
interest. The man of the house greets the 
preacher with hearty welcome. 

The Circuit Rider removes his saddle-bags and 
turns his horse over to the boy. The wife hur- 
ries in and dishes up supper from a kettle in the 
fireplace. He accompanies the frontiersman into 
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the log cabin. It is a welcome haven after the 
lonely journey. 

As they are seated for supper the Circuit Rider 
bows his head to ask the evening blessing. 
While the little family seem a bit unaccustomed 
to it, they are greatly pleased. 

After supper the guest reaches for his saddle- 
bags, which the small boy has eyed from time to 
time during the meal. He takes out a copy of 
“The Family Adviser and Primitive Physic,” 
which he hands to the mother. To the father he 
passes a volume of Sermons by John Wesley. 
While the boy, not forgotten, receives a copy of 
“Children’s Instructions,” a small stitched pam- 
phlet. 

As the evening passes the Circuit Rider is 
seen conducting a “meeting” with this little 
family group. He lines out a verse or two of a 
hymn and then leads in the singing. This process 
he repeats until the hymn has all been sung. A 
* close-up of the “Methodist Harmonist” is seen. 
The small boy, sitting with his book at his 
father’s side, falls asleep reading and is led off 
to bed by his mother. 


The only good reading matter that ever 
came to homes like this was brought by 
the Circuit Rider. 
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The next morning the little family gather at 
the door to bid farewell to their guest of the 
night, who passes out of sight down the road. 

For these homes, reached by the Circuit Rider 
only at long intervals, the need for religious 
periodicals became more and more insistent, and 
The Methodist Book Concern prepared to supply 
the need. 

In this same frontier home a little later the 
father opens the mail, which contains the Chris- 
tian Advocate, first published in 1826, the coming 
of which is looked for with eagerness by the 
entire family. 

An outline map of the United States is now 
seen. At the geographical location of New York 
the words ‘““New York” appear, with “1826” over 
them and ““The Christian Advocate” under them. 
Only the states then in the Union are outlined. 
Following this “Cincinnati,” “1834,” “The West- 
ern Christian Advocate,” appears, with the addi- 
tional states. In this way the cities, dates, and 
“names of all the Advocates appear as follows until 
all have been placed: 


1826, The Christian Advocate, New York. 
1834, Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati. 
1840, Der Christliche Apologete, Cincinnati. 
1844, The Northern Christian Advocate, Syra- 
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cuse. (Recently merged with The Christian 
Advocate.) 

1852, The Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
Chicago. 

1852, The California Christian Advocate, San 
Francisco. 

1856, The Pacific Christian Advocate, Salem, 
Ore. Transferred to Portland, Ore., 1857. 

1856, The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, 
Mo.. Transferred to Kansas City, Mo., 1900. 

1868, The Methodist Advocate-fournal, Athens, 
Tenn. 

1876, The Southwestern Christian Advocate, New 
Orleans, La. 


Since the Civil War the Methodist Episcopal 
.Church has ministered in a large way to the 
Negro. The Southwestern Christian Advocate is 
the official organ for its Negro constituency. 

As soon as the last Advocate has been thus 
located, the map dissolves out and one of the 
modern Web presses is seen running a current 
edition of an Advocate. A pressman takes a copy 
from the receiving box and looks at it. He then 
throws it onto a black table, whereupon hands 
are seen laying on the table a current copy of each 
of the Advocates listed above. 

When all the Advocates are assembled in a 
group the following legends are seen to appear 
across the center of them: 
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The influence of the Methodist Church 


press ts beyond human calculation. 

A mighty educator. 

A disseminator of facts regarding the 
progress and needs of the Church. 

An irresistible lever for good. 


An illustration of the influence of the Meth- 
odist Church press is now seen in the founding of 
Methodist hospitals. 

Dr. J. M. Buckley is seen writing an editorial 
which appears in the Christian Advocate of Janu- 
ary 27, 1881, as follows: 


“The Methodist Episcopal Church is to- 

day, so far as we can learn, without a hos- 

_ pital, a dispensary, an industrial school, 

or,except in mission fields, an orphan asy- 

lum under her control. We do not be- 

lieve for one moment that this is the out- 

come of unfriendly conviction. It is 

the outcome of preoccupation; but now, 

is it not time that somewhere we build a 
hospital ?”” 


Mr. George I. Seney reads the editorial in his 
home and writes to Dr. Buckley: 


“I offer you sixteen eligible lots, valued 
at $40,000, as a site, and $100,000 in 
cash toward the erection of a Methodist 
Episcopal Hospital, which shall be open 
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to Jew and Gentile, Protestant and Cath- 
olic, heathen and infidel, on the same 
terms.” 

Later they have a conference over the new 
project. Mr. Seney increased his gifts until 
they totaled $410,000. 

An actual view of the hospital from the out- 
side is seen, and then a row of little white beds 
with children patients being ministered to by a 
doctor and a nurse. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church now 
has 61 hospitals, with property and en- 
dowment value of $22,000,000. They 
treated 100,000 patients last year, and 
over 1,000,000 since their beginning. It 
has 43 Homes for the Aged and 62 Chil- 
dren’s Homes. And all this originated 
in a single editorial. 

The great Centenary of Methodist Mis- 
sions, which campaign raised $115,000,- 
ooo for Methodist missions at home and 
abroad, and the Benevolent Boards use 
the publications of the Book Concern in 
a large way to bring their message to 
the Church. 

The Methodist Book Concern also subsidizes 
a Foreign-Language Religious Press. These are 
seen gathering on the screen in the following en- 
semble: 
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La Fiaccola, New York City, New York. 
Vidnesbyrdet, Seattle, Washington. 


Ostens Missioner, New York City, New 
York. 


Epworth Klocken, Chicago, Illinois. 
Kristelige Talsmand, Chicago, Illinois. 

In 1823 The Youth’s Instructor was published 
to meet the needs of the young people. In 1825 
The Child’s Magazine was started, and it was 
followed in 1885 by Our Youth. It was not until 
1890 that The Epworth Herald, the great Meth- 
odist young people’s paper, began its life. 

Once more the Circuit Rider is seen. This 
time he is conducting a Sunday school in a little 
one-room church. Four or five small children 
who are reciting memorized verses are brought 
close up. They receive tickets for a perfect reci- 
tation. For a certain number of these they re- 
ceive a book or a Bible. The tickets are dis- 
tributed and one girl brings forward enough 
tickets to secure a reward. 

The Circuit Rider has a surprise for his Sun- 
day school to-day. From his saddle-bags, lying 
against the pulpit, he pulls forth a package of 
the first issue of The Sunday School Advocate, a 
story paper for children. These he passes around, 
to the delight of everyone. Two or three chil- 
dren are seen at close range examining a copy 
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while a mother tries to drag one of them away 
to start for the ride home. 

The printing plant of 1870 flashes into sight, 
with bundles of the new story paper, The Picture 
Story Paper, being wrapped up for shipment to 
all corners of the land. And now is seen a modern 
workshop in action. The editor of The Class- 
mate is seen sending “copy” to the foreman of 
the composing room. He hands it over to the 
monotype keyboard operator, who in turn 
passes his product to the monotype casting ma- 
chine operator. Several of the operations in- 
volved are seen close-up. The editor finally 
reads the page proof and the press runs off the 
finished paper. The circulation of The Classmate 
is over half a million weekly. This is empha- 
sized as the preparations for mailing and ship- 
ping pass in and out of the picture. 


The Methodist Episcopal preachers, who 
have made the Book Concern, receive 
its produce in the sunset days of life. 


Of these early veterans and the Church which 
they served, Theodore Roosevelt, in his address 
to the members of the Baltimore General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1908, 
delivered on the campus of the American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., said: 
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“The Methodist Church plays a great 
part in many lands; and yet I think I 
can say that in none other has it played 
so great and peculiar a part as here in 
the United States. Its history is indis- 
solubly interwoven with the history of 
our country for the sixscore years since 
the constitutional convention made us 
really a nation. Methodism in Amer- 
ica entered on its period of rapid growth 
just about the time of Washington’s 
first presidency. Its essential democ- 
racy, its fiery and restless energy of 
spirit, and the wide play that it gave 
to individual initiative all tended to 
make it peculiarly congenial to a hardy 
and virile folk, democratic to the core, 
prizing individual independence above 
all earthly possessions, and engaged in 
the rough and stern work of conquering 
a continent. Methodism spread even 
among the old communities and long- 
settled districts of the Atlantic tide- 
water; but its phenomenal growth was 
from these regions westward. The 
whole country is under debt of grati- 
tude to the Methodist Circuit Riders, 
the Methodist pioneer preacher, whose 
movement westward kept pace with the 
movement of the frontier, who shared 
all the hardships in the life of the fron- 
tiersman, while at the same time min- 
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istering to that frontiersman’s spiritual 
needs, and seeing that his pressing ma- 
terial cares and the hard and grinding 
poverty of his life did not wholly extin- 
guish the divine fire within his soul.” 


This great lover of pioneer life is flashed into 
the picture as he delivers these words. 


An aged minister’s wife is seen sitting on a 
cottage porch. She is waiting for her husband 
to return from the meeting of his Annual Con- 
ference. She knits as she sits there, and her 
mind is flooded with memories sacred to a Cir- 
cuit Rider’s wife. She goes into the house, and 
the retired preacher of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
is seen walking up the path, carrying a small 
bag. At the sound of his footsteps she hurries 
out to meet her husband, takes his bag and hat, 
and seats him in a comfortable chair on the 
porch. As she draws up her chair, he tells her 
what went on at Conference. Taking a check 
out of his bag, he says: “Here is our Conference 
money, a generous part of which comes from The 
Methodist Book Concern.” 


From the days of the earliest Circuit 
Rider until now The Methodist Book 
Concern has appropriated over $6,000,- 
000 in this way. 
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The Sunday School Library now begins to fill 
a long-felt need. A committee is seen unpacking 
a big box of books just arrived at the rural 
Sunday school from The Methodist Book Con- 
cern. They discuss the new books and put them 
on the shelves. One or two titles are shown. 
The Sunday School Library furnished by The 
Methodist Book Concern was the forerunner of 
many a public library in isolated communities. 
It made possible good reading for people whose 
lives lacked any contact with Good Literature 
and the thought of the outside world. 


But story papers, libraries, and publications 
for youth did not meet the need of teachers 
called upon to teach in the Sunday schools. 
Their problems were difficult and pressing. 
They had zeal, but no training, for the most 
part. And their knowledge of the Bible was 
without aid of commentaries or lesson helps. A 
group of them are seen discussing the difficulties 
of teaching in Sunday school, when a late arrival 
comes in from the post office with a copy of the 
first issue of the Sunday School Journal, 1860, 
designed to help the teachers do better work. 

And now appears the Rev. John H. Vincent, 
the originator and founder of the modern Sunday 
school. 
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The development which followed the intro- 
duction of the Uniform Lessons and the Sunday 
School Fournal brought with it a demand for 
pupils’ publications. 

In the order named, which is that of chrono- 
logical origin, the following publications appear: 


The Sunday School Journal....... 1860 
The Senior Quarterly ..2.7.0...227, 1862 
Der Bibelforscher) (27502 fea 1870 
The Shorter Junior Quarterly..... 1882 
Berean Lesson Pictures........... 1888 
The Intermediate Quarterly....... 1882 
‘ThecleahCluster 7 <5 eee cee 1882 
The Illustrated Quarterly......... 1897 
The Service and Lesson Leaf...... 1897 
The Home Department Quarterly..18g90 
The Elementary Teacher... 2.) IgOl 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Quarterly... . 1g02 
The Adult Bible Class Monthly... .1907 
The Primary Quarterly........... IgIO 
The Home Department Visitor... .1914 


These helps expounded the lessons of the great 
Uniform Lesson System adopted by the Prot- 
estant churches of America in 1872, the lessons 
being prepared for the particular age using them. 

An Intermediate Quarterly opens up with the 
declaration: 


“I am translated into Italian, Scandi- 
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navian, Indian, Chinese, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and Russian.” 

In 1909 came the beginning of the Inter- 
national Graded Lesson Courses, which 
are syndicated among three of the great 
denominations, and printed by The 
Methodist Book Concern. 


And from out the screen appears the features 
of Rev. John T. McFarland, the father of the 
Graded Lesson System. 


The purpose of the Graded Lessons is 
to meet the spiritual needs of the pupil 
in each stage of his development. 


The Church School, the great magazine for the 
use of teachers of Graded Lessons, appears. 
Then comes a reviewing of the age and lessons 
provided for graded Sunday Schools. 


4 and 5 years—The Little Child and the 
Heavenly Father. 

6 years—Bible Stories for the Sunday School 
and Home. 

7 years—Bible Stories for the Sunday School 
and Home. 

8 years—Bible Stories for the Sunday School 
and Home. 

g years—Stories from the Olden Time. 

10 years—Hero Stories. 

II years—Kingdom Stories. 

12 years—Gospel Stories. 
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13 years—Leaders of Israel. 

14 years—Christian Leaders. 

15 years—The Life of Christ. 

16 years—Christian Living. 

17 years—The World a Field for ‘Chase 
Living. 

18 years—The History and Literature of the 
Hebrew People. 

Ig years—The History of New Testament 
Times. 

20 years—The Bible and Social Living. 


Special courses are also provided to help men 
and women realize maturity of Christian char- 
acter and the highest efficiency in Christian 
service. 

Then pass by departments and groups of a 
Graded Sunday School. 


From winsome Babyhood to wondering Todd- 
ler; from sturdy Questioner to half-awakened 
Teens; from Dreamy Youth to fulfilled Old Age 
—God’s will is taught in terms that each may 
understand. ; 


The Methodist Book Concern prepares, prints, 
and provides the periodicals, books, and other 
equipment for the training of teachers and of- 
ficers. 

Many like to select their own courses of 
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study. A class of young men and young women 
is seen taking a vote on a list of elective courses 
lettered on a full wall blackboard, so as to be 
legible. The leader points to a title and counts 
the hands raised and chalks down the number 
beside that title. 


The Religion of Israel, Ascham. 

The Life of Jesus, Rall. 

Poverty and Wealth, Ward. 

Studies in the Parables of Jesus, Luccock. 
Heart Messages from the Psalms, Keeler. 


The Kingdom of God Since the Time of 
Christ, Ascham. 
The Christian Hope, Rall. 

The Methodist Book Concern is doing funda- 
mental work in character building. And its 
Sunday-school literature finds its way into out- 
of-the-way places where newspapers and maga- 
zines do not come. A little hut appears on a 
distant mountain. In this hut the Sunday-school 
publications from The Methodist Book Concern 
are regular visitors. 

An animation of The Abingdon Religious Edu- 
cation Texts reveals The Community Training 
School Series, The Week-Day School Series, 
The Christian Citizenship Series, The Vacation 
Day School Series, and The American Home 
Series. 
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The Daily Vacation Bible School is empha- 
sized, for where the week-day school of religion 
is unknown the vacation religious day-school has 
grown apace. Interdenominational Bible study, 
mission work, memory exercises from the Scrip- 
ture and hymns, and ethical instruction drawn 
from everyday life, make up the curriculum of 
the Daily Vacation Bible School. And the ideals 
of brotherhood and service are stressed. 


The Sunday-school publications of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church constitute 
its greatest output. 


These publications reach regularly 
5,000,000 men, women, and children. 


The Circuit Rider’s humble Sabbath 
school has become a university for the 
study of religious truth. 


The flash of the printing press is seen. Lino- 
type machines are in operation. Artists and en- 
gravers toil at their tasks. _Electrotypers, press- 
men, binders, and shippers each perform their 
part of the great plan of production. A truck is 
seen delivering print paper at one entrance of 
the Book Concern, while at another entrance 
trucks are being loaded with mail bags full of 
the finished:-product ready to start on its mis- 
sion of helpfulness. 
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Good books for people of all ages and 
varying tastes have been published by 

\ The Methodist Book Concern from the 
beginning. 


And now a flat-bed press is seen in operation. 
The sheets are shown piled in signatures, then 
taken to the bindery, where two or three opera- 
tions are shown, ending in the completed book. 

A group are seen in a room containing rows of 


shelves filled with the product of the Book Con- 


cern. Gradually it appears that it is a huge 
library. Sections of the shelves bear cards— 
Devotional, History, Fiction, etc. An old man 
pulls Binney’s Theological Compend from a 
shelf and says: 


“Binney’s Compend was my great stand- 
by in the early days of my ministry.” 
He then lifts out a copy of Strong’s Concord- 
ance, with the statement: 


“Here is a book containing every word 
in the Bible in English, Hebrew, and 
Greek.” 


A row of books is now seen close-up so as to 
disclose eight or ten titles, to be selected. The 
first Discipline appears, followed Py the edition 
of 1920... 
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A young woman pulls out a copy of the Meth- 
odist Hymnal. It shows close-up. 

A man and a woman are seen sitting on a 
bench on either side of a fireplace in the “Book 
Rooms” at Cincinnati. The man rises to inquire 
of a clerk concerning the imprint on the book 
which he is reading. She explains that two im- 
prints are now used, “The Methodist Book Con- 
cern” and “The Abingdon Press.” They back 
away from the fireplace and discover that they 
have been sitting in a reproduction of the latter 
imprint. The store then flashes into view, and 
a scene of modern book-selling is shown. 

With the imprint first of the Publishing 
Agents, and later of The Methodist 
Book Concern or its trade name The 
Abingdon Press, a continually growing 
list of books has been published since 
John Dickins produced The Christian’s 
Pattern in 1789. 

A boy appears carrying a huge basketful of 
the requisites of all kinds published by The Meth- 
odist Book Concern. This he places on a table ~ 
and goes for more, while a young man begins to 
sort the pile, giving a moment’s glance at each 
as he does so. An arrangement for an exhibit 
shows the young men just completing its con- 
struction. Programs for Easter, Children’s Day, 
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Rally Day, Christmas, etc., are hung up, all of 
which, after the first two or three, arrange them- 
selves on the wall. 


The workmanship of The Methodist 
Book Concern was recognized at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, at San Francisco, in 1915, with 
Gold Medals for Exhibit of Sunday 
School Lesson Systems and The Grand 
Prize for Printing, Binding, and Gen- 
eral Book-making. 


Both the medals and the banner are flashed 
into view. 


A representative Book Committee of 
ministers and laymen elected by Gen- 
eral Conference has general supervision 
and direction of the publishing interests. 


Here follows an animation of a quotation from 
the Charter of The Methodist Book Concern re- 
garding its function: 


The Methodist Book Concern is 
charged with 


1. The promotion of Christian Education. 
Since the days of Cokesbury College, 
one of the Book Concern’s early bene- 
ficiaries, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has established 127 Academies, 
Colleges, and Theological Seminaries. 
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2. The dissemination of moral and re-— 


3- 


The books and Advocates come into place upon 
the screen and out of this background emerges a 
map of the world with arrows pointing to various 
continents from The Methodist Book Concern 


ligious literature. 

The spread of Christianity by the pub- 
lication, sale, and distribution of moral 
and religious literature. 

The transaction of such other business 
as is properly connected with book- 
publishing, book-making, and book-: 
selling. 


And so from the day of the Circuit 
Rider until now The Methodist Book 
Concern has met the needs of a devel- 
oping Church. And the magnitude of 
its people’s service in bringing Chris- 
tianity to all in the land is beyond that 
even dreamed of in our day. 


in New York and Cincinnati. 


The Circuit Rider is seen once more disap- 
pearing along the trail on the frontier. A church 
appears, and from its irised steeple comes forth 


a pure white cross. 


And the story developed along the years from 
yesterday is now a tale that is told. Henceforth 


it is your possession to prize and profit from. 
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ROM the early days of the 

Circuit Rider until now 

The Methodist Book Con- 
cern has met the needs of a devel- 
oping Church. 


